Terre Haute: land of immigrant opportunity 


Early home: 
The ancestors 
of sisters 
Geneva and 
Dorothy Ross 
lived in this Lost 
Creek Township 
home in the 
1860s, 


Longtime residents: Sistars Geneva and Dorothy Ross grew up in Vigo County's Lost Creek Township, where their family has lived for more than 
100 years. Their ancestors left North Carolina to escape oppression and slavery. 


By Patrizia Pensa 
Tribune-Star 


verrine about Geneva 
and Dorothy Ross's spot- 
less white home suggests 
that loving attention is 
plg to the 76-year-old landmark. 
eedless grass carpets the land, 
which is otherwise primped with ram- 
bow-colored flowers. Surrounding soy- 
bean fields show no signs of damage. 
The Rosses tend to their northern 
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Americans whọ Ress recalls in an 


left their mark. intimidating voice 


her mother's 
Page E5 demand for “no 


weeds!” 

Not just a pret- 
ty piece of property, their home serves 
as a reminder of their history in Lost 
Creek Township, which is also the 
history of African-American settlers 
in the Wabash Valley. 

The Rosses’ ancestors settled Lost 
Creek about 170 years ago and were 
among the first African-Americans in 
the area, Four generations of their 
family have lived on the land. 

Like their gardening, Geneva and 
Dorothy Ross have made tracking 


their family history a pastime they 
won't abandon: The sisters fil] albums 
with hundreds of documents, photos 
and newspaper clippings to teil their 
family’s story. 

“A lot of people don't know about 
their kin folks. We always knew,” said 
Geneva Ross, who identifias herself aa 
part African-American, white and 
Native American. 

Thia racial mixing allowed the 
Rosses’ ancestors ta leave North Car- 
olina in the early 1800s, when slavory 
was legal in the South. 

Dixon Stewart and Jeremiah 
Anderson wera two early African- 
American settlers who came to Lost 
Creek in 1831. They were also the 
Rosses’ great, great-grandfathers. 

Along with four other families, the 
Stewarts and the Andersons brought 
to Indiana papers saying they were 
free. An Aug. 21, 1826, document saya 
Dixon Stewart was born and raised 
“of free parents and had conducted 
himself in an honest and orderly 
way.” 

Free African-Americans left the 
South to escape its oppressive atmos- 
phere, said Warren Swindell, indiana 
State University professor of African 
and African-American Studies. 

“There were some ‘free persona of 
color’ in the South, but they were anly 
a minute away from being sold back 
into slavery," Swindell said. 

Freedom wasn’t the only aspect of 


northern life the Dixons and Stewarts 
found attractive. Before their arrival 
in the 1830s, Bowen Roberts, a free 
African-American, traveled westward 
as a scout of sorts. 

“[Raberts] was so impressed that 
he went back to North Carolina and 
said, You've got to go back to Lost 
Creek because there are hogs roaming 
with knives and forks in their backs,’ 
" Geneva Ross said. 

Updating the analogy, Geneva 
Rosas interpreted Roberts’ comment: 
He thought “the living was easy” in 
Loat Creek. 

After traveling in covered wagons 
with their oxen, these pioneer settlers 
found virgin farmland and unadultor- 
ated wilderness, Building a communi- 
ty would take great effort. 

The aix families purchased their 40 
acres of land, cleared it and began to 
farm. The Rasses’ ancestors became 
the most prosperous men in the area 
with about 10,000 acres of cornfields 
and farmland, Geneva Ross said mat- 
ter-of-factly. 

Wealth, though, was not a hand- 
out. 

“Life was extremely difficult and 
onerous for them because Indiana 
didn't recognize them aa citizens," 
Swindell said. “The law wouldn't let 
them go to school, vote or own land. 


See Ethnic, Page E5 


About the series 


In a seven-pan serias that began 
Aug. 16 and runs in the Sunday Tri- 
bune-Star, the newspaper explores 
Terre Haute's rich ethnic history, 
focusing on six groups whose laga- 
cies are Still visible and viable today. 


Today — The 
Global Atrican-Ameri- 


cans: For Geneva 
and Dorothy 

_ Ross, their hausa 
In northern Vigo 
County is a 
reminder of their 
family's 170-year 
history In Lost 
Creek Township, 


Sept. 13 — Tha 
Hungarians: Around 1900, a naw 
neighborhood began io torm around 
an equally new plani — the Terre 
cou Malleable and Manutacturing 
O. 


Sept. 20 — Tha Syrlans: The firs! 
Syrlan to arrive in Terre Haute, Kaleel 
Hanna, came in 1902. He was origl- 
nally from Ina Isha'ara, and avantual- 
ly 17 familles came to Terre Haute 
from Ine Isha'ara. 


Sept. 27 — The Indians: Natives of 
India bagan moving to Terre Haute In 
Ihe 1960s after lederal Immigration 
laws removed the quala syslam. 
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dow survived through the Quakers, who would get 
land for them.” 


In 1895, Lost Creek reaidanta built a combina- 
tian achoa! and meeting house on land donated by 
early African-American settlers Kinchen and 
Nancy Roberts, Twa yearn latar, the nix founding 
familiea and jocal Quakera tagether farmed tha 
Allen Chapel African Methodist Episcopal] Church. 


With the start of the Civil War in 1861, aome 
local Africean-Americana joined the battle for full 
emancipation — 36 African-American men from 
Terre Haute and Vigo County enlisted in tha 
northern army. 


But for the rast of tha about 1,000 Vigo County 
African-Americana, the poat-Civil War wave of 
industrialization flooding America in the late 
1800s was not a great banefit. 


"As Terre Haute bacama an industrial hub, 
blacks did al! the hard joba that no one elsa want- 
ed to do,” Swindell said. “If they were warking in 
the foundry, their joba were closcat to where the 
matal was heated in the furnace. The lowest joba 
were classified aa ‘Negro jobs, and that didn't 
start changing until the 1950s and ‘600.~ 

Since their early settlement, African-Americana 
had promoted education for their children ta give 
them more optiona than just “Negro joba.” In 
1869, African-Americans were legally allowed to 
attend public achools. 


Educated African-Americans had greater mobili- 
ty. After finishing college in less than three yeara, 
Geneva Ross left Loat Creek for East Chicago 
because she didn't want ta teach in Terre Haule's 
Segregated schooln. 

Ratired ISU Professor Emeritus Waaley Lyda 
left Terre Hauta to teach at universities in Gear- 

. Ohio and Maryland. During hia school yeara, 
Ves anid he didn't experience much discrimina- 


Lh ; ti 
Those who came before: A group of Geneva 
and Dorothy Rosses’ ancasiors pose for a 
photograph In the 1850s. 


lion in the 1920a-30a. 


Segregated lunchrooms in high achoal didn't 
atop Lyda'a whita ¢lasamates from atopping in his 
cafeteria to talk, he amid African-Americans were 
not forced to sit at the back of the clasaroom, and 
they played on the football team. 


Outside tha classroom, rulaa were differant. At 
the Liberty Theater, African-Amencangs wera 
allawed to ait only in the baleany; and when one 
girl chose to sit on the firat floar, tha police were 
called to reiterate the law. 

These mal! challenges did not fuctuate to 
extreme violance in Terre Haute as compared with 
occurrences in tha South during the civil righta 
movement Few African-Americans at the univer- 
sity level were involved with civil righta, and few 
were activa in loca] politics at tha Lime, Swindell 


sald. 


But Terre Hanta felt some aftershocks fram 
the quaking African-Amarican protests for equali- 
ty. At ISU, the African American Cultural Center 
was formed in reaponae ta atudent activiam Ín tha 
1960s, anid director Charles Brown. 


“We needed our own organizations,” said 
Brown, who attended ISU in the '70e. “Tha center 
wan davelopad because African-Americans didn't 
fee] a part of the campus.” 

African-American studonta helped design the 
cantar with Lyda. Aa the center's firat director, 
Lyda said its purpose was simpla: to give African- 
American studanta a place ta gather. 

Brown said he startad working at the center in 
1978 because of a concern for African-Amorican 
students. The community — and especially the 
children — need role modala, and Brown saya he 
can be one. 


“Tve bean through tha murk and mire," ha 
anid “In the ‘60a I would've been seen aa a poor 
kid who had nething. I worked hard, working two 
or threa jobs... [t's important for blacka to know 
who they are and where they come fram.” 


While African-Amaricana had gained the canter 
and African-American studies courses from tha uni- 
versity, more needs to be done in the community, 
Brown anid. 


Throughout thair histary in Vigo County, 
African-Americana have left their mark in aduca- 
tian, health and religion: Warren Anderson was 
the firat African-American member af the Indiana 
State Board of Education, Gregory Bel] was an 
Olympic gold mada] winnar and loca) dentiat, and 
many African-Americans have served wa paatara 
in century-old churches. 


But the question for African-Americana ia not 


African-Americans who made history 


@ Jane Dabnay Shakalfard: A Terra Haule 
Alrican-American educator, Shakeiford wrote 
in 1838 the firat book writtan abaul Alrican- 
Amencana lor grade achool students. Tha 
book, “The Child Stary af the Negro,” received 
Intemational acclaim. Shakeliard laught in 
Vigo County schools lar 42 years and had 
terved as aecralary of the Taachara Aasocia- 
ton of Terra Haute. 


E Moron A. Lawls: An ares wriler and anist, 
Lawia auihored "The Seelyvilla Stary,” 
“Undergrouna d Station" and “Evary 
Inch a Horsa.” 


w g 
@ Edward J. Aoye: In 1670, this Tarre Hauta 
man became the fitih president af Liberia. 
Roya became Interasied In relocating Alrican- 
Americans io Liberia ai a 1842 stale conven- 
thn run by tha American Colonization Society 
& the Allan Chapel AME Church. Ha sallad ta 
Liberia that year and became the country's 
wealthiest citizen wih his shipping business. 


In 1871, a year alier daing named president, 
Roys was samoved irom office by an armed 
coup detai. 


m enjamin Sharman “Scatman” Crothars: 
In the late 1920s Ihis Terra Hauta man attend- 
ed Wiley High School, and he atarted a band 
ihal perormed In ihe Wabash Vallay during 
ihia time. Crothara then lat Terra Haute ior 
Hollywood, and has appeared in several lima, 
including “One Flaw Ovar tha Cuckoo's Naat“ 
and “Two of a Kind" with John Travolia. In ihe 
70a he played Louia Iha garbage man on the 
1alevision series “Chico and the Man.” 


E Greg Ball: A Garfield High School gradu- 
ala, Beil won tha Gold Medal in the long jump 
In tha 1956 Olympic Games. Prior to inal, ha 
asiablished an NCAA record of 26 leat, ? Inch- 
es In iha jump. Nicknamed “The Purple 
Eagla," Bell waa undefeated in the lang jump 
during his four years al Indlana University, 


where ha attended denta! school. 


@ Wille Maa Brown: She atiended Wiley High 
School In Terra Haute In tha 1020s. Brown 
recelved her plici's licanse In the ‘30s and In 
Chicaga farmed the Coffey School of Aero- 
nautica with Cornelius Coffea. Brown becama 
the federal coordinator of the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program. 


M Junius “Aalnay” Bibha: Originally tram 
Kentucky, Bibbs and hia family moved lo Tera 
Haute In 1910. By 1933 he was playing pro- 
fassional baseball far the Indianapolla ABCs In 
the Negro Baseball League. Aftar a aucceaslul 
college baseball and football career, Bibbs 
relurned pene baseball and played 
far the Cincinnati Tigara. In 1937 — the sama 
aar ha earned a dagree Irom indiana Stale 
svara — Bibbs was chosen lor the Negro 
League All-Star taam as a second baseman. 
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Tridure-GiarWanita Niana: 


what contributiana they have mada to Vigo Coun- 
ty, Brown said, it is what the community haa con 
tributed to thair atruggle for equality. 


“What haa the city given to the community?" h 
asked. “Many (African-Americana] are atill deal- 
Ing with aurvival and living from day to day.” 


The community needs to form a partnership 
with the African-American sector sa everyone can 
hava “a nice home, goud job, education — the so- 
called good life," Brown anid. 


When the Rossea’ great, great-grandfathera 
built the firat African-American community 
almoat two centuries ago, they aought the sama 
thing — the good life, which they believed could b 
found on land whara hogs roamed with knivea anı 
farka in their backa. 


